CHAPTER XVI
THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE IN THE LIGHT OF
BADEN-BADEN
BtJLOWS heart was not in the first Hague Conference.
He was not able to project his sympathies into a
new period in which the sword would no longer
decide the destinies of mankind. To him pacificism
was synonymous with Utopia.   The war with Japan into
which Russia had stumbled clumsily and unprepared, seemed
to make a mockery of the Imperial convener of the Hague
Peace Conference, whose dilettantism the Imperial Chancellor,
led by his State Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, von Biilow, had
only outwardly countenanced.  This was made obvious by
the choice of the German delegates, who set the Russian
enterprise somewhat on the same plane as the millennium
of the Apocalypse. The Emperor Wilhelm had himself made
merry at a meeting with King Edward over the pacifist
endeavours of their relative the Czar, and this time the
British King was inclined to side with the nephew who was
present against the absent one, contrary to his habit, which was
to show more sympathy with the Russian Czar than with the
German Emperor.
When I pointed out to the Imperial Chancellor that accord-
ing to what I had heard, chance had willed that the President
of the Hague Conference, the Russian Baron Staal, and Dr.
Eyschen, representative of Luxemburg, were both staying in
Baden-Baden, he said with a smile: " You ought to call on
these people, especially as you're the spiritual brother of our
immortal friend Frau Malwida and so believe in the kingdom
of Jesaias where the leopard and the lamb graze together, and
eagle and dove fly in company."
Btilow and Staal did not see one another, as the latter was